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most successful of all, with a 
larger allowance of discussion than ever before. 
But it would have been still more satisfactory, 
though more laborious, if it had lasted four or five 
days instead of three. There is not time in three 
days to do all that the Association wants to do 
in a city like Washington. The librarians came 
away feeling that they had not half seen the city, 
although some important subjects had been crowded 


And yet five years ago it was 


out of the sessions. 
thought that a few meetings, and certainly a few 
years of the JOURNAL, would exhaust the field. 
The subject grows. The psychological and the 
sociological branches of it have only just been 
touched upon. 

Another criticism on the proceedings has been 
made—that the smaller libraries did not get their 
due share of attention. We have quoted in the 


the remarks of J. K. H. to that 


The material, or semi- 


“ Bibliografy ” 


effect. He is partly right. 
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material, did undoubtedly somewhat overweigh the 


intellectual and moral. And the three subjects 
which engaged most of the time of the convention— 
classification on the shelves, library architecture, 
distribution of public documents—are subjects that 
It is 


not the first time that the objection has been made; 


apparently concern the large libraries most. 


and now that it has found-a public utterance, per- 
haps it will receive more attention. But there are 
J. K. H. indicates 


“There were a score of librarians present,” 


some difficulties in the way. 
one. 
he says, “who are responsible for the mental nutri- 
ment of factory operatives and the laboring poor, 
who were silent during the whole conference.” 
We have been able, it seems, to lead our librarians 
to convention, but we cannot make them speak. 
It cannot be said that there was not any chance. 
No discussion was closed until the question had 
been asked, sometimes more than once, if any one 
had any further desire to speak. Nor can it justly 
be urged that there was no topic to call them forth. 
The inapplicability of the subjects to the smaller 
libraries was only apparent. Much that was said 
of Washington, or Chicago, or Boston will apply, 
with a little change, to a manufacturing city or a 
country town. Compact storage of books cer- 
tainly interests a library that has only a small 
building; quickness of access is very important to 
one that can afford to pay only a single attendant 
to minister to a numerous and impatient troop of 
borrowers. Every labor-saving device (and good 
classification and notation are labor-saving devices) 
is a necessity to the poor. And an arrangement, 
if any is possible, which will insure the “ corner 
school-house library ’’ not being burdened with the 
documents which it does not want, and getting 


If 


the papers ireated of these questions from the 


those which it does, will be a great boon. 
stand-point of large means and cultivated readers, 
it would have been very easy for any librarian to 
divert the current of debate into the channel he 


desired it to follow. 
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We wish, however, that there might be more direct 
attention given to the lesser libraries at Cincinnati. 


We are sure that if any of their librarians will 


signify his readiness to discuss any topic connected 
with his peculiar work, he will meet with a warm 
acceptance from the Program Committee and an 
interested attention from the audience. 
Before leaving this matter, let us say, for the 
behoof of those who shall introduce the discussions 
there, that the amount of talk which a paper excites 
depends only in part upon its subject; it is also 
influenced considerably by the way in which the 


subject is treated, and by the way in which the 
paper is read. 

nd as to this JOURNAL, in regard to which a 
crititism like that of J. K. H. has sometimes been 
made, we earnestly request the librarians who are 
“responsible for the mental nutriment of factory 
operatives and the laboring poor,”’ to send us their 
experience, and to detail their difficulties and per- 
plexities. It may be that some of the larger 
libraries have found the same stumbling-blocks ; 


it is more likely that other librarians, laboring 


} 


in the same field, have solved their problems, or 


can at least suggest methods of solution that will 
be worth trying. 


Mr. 


present number will be found full of suggestions 


In the meantime, Foster’s article in the 


for all libraries, great and small. 


g And though it 
may seem, at first sight, as if his remarks applied 
mainly to a community of considerable culture, it 
will be found that his methods can be applied, in 
connection with a certain degree of personal influ- 
ence, to very unscholarlike communities, provided 
they contain a sufhcient proportion of the young. 
What this influence is, how it can be acquired, and 
how it should be exerted, we hope to hear before 
who “sat silent 


long from some of the twenty 


through the whole of the Conference.’ 


WE desire to continue the departmer t of “ Notes 
ueries,’’ and in order that it may discuss mat- 


and 
ters of real interest to our readers, we urge them 
to freely send us some of the many queries that 


inevitably come up in the course of library work, 





whether with regard to supplics, management, 
classification, or cataloging; and when they know 
the answer to any query which appears in the 
JOURNAL, to send us the answer # we for inser- 


tion in the next number. Questions about anon- 
Mr. 


catalog 


yms and pseudonyms will naturally go to 


Whitney, but all other queries—how to 
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this book or to classify that, as well as those relat- 
ing to supplies (which have hitherto formed the 
chief staple of our “ Notes ””)—will be gladly re- 
ceived by the general editor, and either answered 


or left to be answered by other readers. 


WE have received from an esteemed correspond- 
ent a valuable suggestion for the program com- 
mittee of the Cincinnati Conference. We have no 
doubt they will give it due weight, aud we will 
add a suggestion for the committee of arrange- 
ments, sent us by another friend, that “a circular 
be sent,a month before the meeting, to college, 
State, special, and public librarians not members 
of the association, urging them to give their pres- 


ence there and join the association.”’ 


THE March number, and the index to volume 5, 
will appear, we hope, before the end of the month, 
and will be followed by the Papers and Proceed- 
ings of the Washington Conference, which will be 
sent to press as soon as the Finance Committee 
authorizes its issue. 


COMMUNICATION. 
-~ 
THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


SoME of the papers read were suited to give 
dignity to the occasion; and as the subjects dis- 
cussed already command much public attention, 
an authoritative expression of opinion, by officials 
of mature mind and high position, was suited to 
fix men’s judgment and perhaps to guide legisla- 
tion. Especially was this true in relation to the 
distribution of public documents, and to the con- 
struction of large edifices for libraries. 

It could not fail, however, to occur to the minds 
of many present, that some of the topics were of 
much more interest and importance to the public 
than to many members of the Conference. The 
majority of these are working librarians, secluded 
for the most part from their more experienced 
fellows, and eager to obtain from these light on 
many of their practical difficulties. For the sake 
of such, pains ought to be taken to prescribe such 
topics, and secure such discussions, as may meet the 
wants of the less experienced. It was noticeable 
that the most practical topic on the programme, 
“ The Training of Library Assistants,”’ was placed 
last on the list, and finally crowded into so narrow 
a corner that the appointee refused to read what 
he had prepared, since it could not possibly re- 
ceive the discussion which its importance demanded. 
It seems not improper that it be regarded as trans- 
ferred to the conference of 1882, made prominent 
then, and thoroughly canvassed at that time. 
Such was the expressed wish of some who regretted 
its absence from the sessions they had come so 
far to attend. 


THE SPECIALIZING OF READING 
FOR GENERAL READERS.* 


y W: E. Foster, PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

‘* THI ge neral reader.” Weshall use this 
common, though somewhat unsatisfactory, 
term, in place of a better one, to designate 
that large body existing in any community, 
whose use of a library is not the result of any 
clearly defined purpose, and whose reading 
is mainly carried on without any distinctly 
formulated aim. The public library, indeed, 
is founded for the benefit of ‘‘the general 
reader”; but it does not by any means follow 
that the reading done in connection with its 
books should be general, rather than special. 
If it be true that this large percentage of 
readers approach it with no higher conception 
of its use, is not this one of the best of 
reasons why the contrary result should be 
brought about, if possible? The work of a 
public library should be to take the raw mate- 
rial of an aimless reading public, and, by 
appropriate convert it into an 
intelligent and discriminating reading public, 
which knows what it wants, and how to 
obtain it. 

This, in fact, is the problem which presents 
itself for consideration in connection with our 
library work of to-day—a problem whose solu- 
tion not without its difficulties, but one 
which is worthy of our best thought and 
closest attention. The contrast | 


processes, 


1S 


between these 
two methods of reading is sharp and suggest- 
ive. The reader, for instance, who frequents 
a special or technical collection is likely to be 
one the very nature of whose study and reading 
has developed a most valuable mental disci- 


pline. Too many a reader, however, in our 
public libraries does not come to us in search 
of some particular book, for he is unin- 
fluenced by aims or purposes of any kind. 
Well, why not apply the reverse process, and 
let him find—so to speak—that there is some 
book in search of him? That is, let him 


something which will claim his interest, 
ittention, and furnish him with a 
juent systematic reading. 

is more than one way of accom- 
this, and it is a very interesting study 
to notice how, by a sort of natural develop- 
ment, the various phases of this work have 
presented themselves, and helped to form 
what may almost be called a complete system. 
The ordinary methods of libr for 
instance, lend themselves readily to any such 
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Chis paper was prepared for the Washington Conference, 
1 was originally included in the prograz ut was omitted 
by Mr. Foster, to make room for other matter.—Eps 
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purpose as this. I need scarcely remind you 
how, some five years ago or more, the publi- 
cation, by the Boston Public Library, of the 
special catalogue of ** history, biography, and 
travel,” and that of “fiction,” with their 
copious notes, arresting the attention and 
interest of the reader, became at once effect- 
ive agencies in leading the public to higher 
and more instructive fields of reading. The 
publication of the Quincy catalogue, soon 
after, was another step in the same direction ; 
and, however much its accomplished editor 
may disclaim its in the particular 
locality for which it was prepared, yet, in 
other localities, as is shown by abundant 
evidence, it has proved to be of great practi- 
cal usefulness. 

A principle which, if not absolutely new, 
was somewhat novel in “its application, lies 
at the basis of another series of successful 
attempts in this direction. Stated briefly, it 
is this: There is economy of time and labor 
in the practical work of bringing books to the 
notice of readers, if your minute cataloguing 
of a topic can be made contemporaneous 
with the reader’s interest in, and acquaintance 
with, that topic. And so, when the Boston 
Public Library, in 1875, began the regular 
publication of notes on special subjects, at the 
end of its quarterly Audélefins, it was taking 
an important step in this same direction, and 
its success depended on this scientific adjust- 
ment of means to Another public 


success 


of ends. 
library, opening its doors to the public for 
the first time only three years ago, has, from 
the very outset, applied this principle, not to 
a quarterly, but to a daily, system of notes 
on current events and topics, these notes 
being posted in a conspicuous place in the 
library, where they are almost sure of catch- 
ing the reader’s eye. Out of this practice 
have been developed For 
instance, the desire of readers to copy these 
lists of references has led to the introduction 
of a copying process, whereby a considerable 
circle of readers may be supplied, and habits 
of study stimulated. The growth of these 
habits, in turn, and the gradual increase in 
the number of readers desiring such copies, 
has led to the printing of some of them. In 
the library referred to, not only have single 
lists* been printed at intervals, for wider dis- 
tribution, but a regular practice has been 
maintained, during the past three months, ot 
printing twice a week in the daily newspapers 
such of those references, prepared as ‘‘ daily 
notes,” which are of the greatest general 
interest. 


several others. 


[We hope to print one of these lists in each number of 
the LIBRARY JOy;RNAL.—Ebs. | 
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But the librarian is by no means limited to 
the work of originating and developing an 
entirely separate line of policy. There are 
other agencies at work in the same general 
direction. Now, if each may, by a plan of 
cooperation, share the benefits of the others’ 
work, the results accomplished will be well- 
nigh doubled in value and effectiveness. 
Such an agency as this is the school. Like 
the library, its tendency and aim are to 
develop study and research along definite 
lines. Lying at the basis of all subsequent 
intellectual development, in the case of most 
readers, the nature and extent of its influence 
on the young mind can never be regarded as 
unimportant. To mention the college after 
the school is only to pass from the lower to 
the higher order. With certain necessary 
modifications, the same conditions are met 
with, and similar methods may be usefully 
employed. No one who has carefully studied 
the recent explanations of methods found 
useful in college libraries can doubt the ser- 
viceableness of such work. 

It, perhaps, occurs to some one that, in 
reaching this point,—the assistance rendered 
to college students,—I have wandered from 
the original question—that of reaching the 
** general reader.” What are our communi- 
ties as a whole, however, but bodies of readers 
composed almost wholly of persons who have 
had a more or less extended course of training 
and instruction, which has been carried, in 
some no farther than the grammar 
school, in some cases as far as the college? 
And how does it happen that, in so many 
instances, young men and young women, in 
graduating from high school or college, seem 
to graduate at the same time from any- 
thing like systematic application to study or 
instructive reading, and only help to swell 
the already too crowded ranks of the ‘‘ gen- 
eral readers”? It was the recognition of 
this very serious evil—which might well be 
compared to the unraveling of the student’s 
mental training—which led to the organiza- 
tion, some seven years ago, of the ‘‘ Society to 
Encourage Studies at Home.” This society, 
as is well known, has confined its invaluable 
assistance and skillful direction to young 
women ; but the present season has witnessed 

the formation of a similar organization for 
young men,—‘*‘ The Young Men’s Society 
for Home Study.” Now, if libraries will 
obtain from these, and similar societies, the 
circulars and reading-lists, marking on their 
margin the numbers by which to apply for 
the books in their own collection, they will 
greatly facilitate the work thus undertaken ; 
and doubtless, by communicatirg with the 
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individual students who follow these courses 
of study, and taking pains to see that they 
are put in the way of obtaining all the 
resources they need, the libraries may still 
farther advance this work. There is time 
only to mention the numerous other channels 
through which this work of the library may 
extend itself. There are the debating socie- 
ties and reading clubs, whose existence in 
every community the librarian cannot help 
being aware of, and which may readily be 
made tributary to the same general principle. 
There is the continual round of plays, con- 
certs, and lectures, which occupy the mind 
and absorb the attention of the public. 
These will, of course, repeatedly serve the 
purpose of the “‘ daily notes” and (particu- 
larly the lectures) the more extended treat- 
ment of a special reference list. The old 
idea of the lecture, let us hope, is in a 
way to be permanently superseded by the 
rational view of the matter, so well advocated 
in Zhe Nation something over a year ago.* 
The last few years have witnessed in several 
of our cities a tendency to establish lecture 
courses which propose for their aim some 
definite and specific attempt at instruction 
and cultivation, for people who are willing to 
take some pains. In these movements the 
libraries have found excellent opportunities 
for codperating. The truth is, however, that 
a library is an institution of direct interest and 
practicalservicetothe wholecommunity. One 
of its ramifications penetrates into the region of 
historical research, as carried on by a State or 
local historical society. Another, into the 
field occupied by an art museum, or school of 
design, or technical training school. Through 
another line, it communicates with the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of a commu- 
nity. Nor can it fail to offer to professional 
studies, whether those of the lawyer, the 
clergyman, or the physician, abundant means 
for extending and developing them. And in 
every such relation, through methods varying, 
indeed, with the varying conditions, the 
librarian will find that course preéminently 
useful which assists and intensifies the tend- 
ency toward a definite and specific line of 
study. 

But are there no difficulties in the way? 
are there no objections to be urged? Let us 
see. It has been objected, for instance, that 
those who need help, such as is here pro- 
posed, will not avail themselves of it, and will 
fail to appreciate its value; while those who 
do appreciate it are just the ones who do not 
need it. As regards the ‘‘ appreciation” of 


* Nation, Nov. 6, 1879. 


such work, that is a matter to which the 
librarian cannot be wholly indifferent; yet 
his work is, of course, not performed to gain 
this, but to render the publica service. And, 
as regards the failure of the public to avail 
itself of such aids, that is a matter of greater 
or less magnitude, according as the librarian 
has set his expectations too high or the 
reverse. It is possible to be disappointed in 
any branch of library work, if we look for 
results which the actual condition of affairs 
does not warrant. But if the privilege is not 
improved as it should be, shall it be with- 
drawn? On the contrary, it seems altogether 
more reasonable to stimulate and develop its 
use. 

Another objection met with is that this is a 
perversion of the true aim of a library, which 
is simply to furnish facilities for consulting 
the books in its collection. It is true that 
nothing could be farther from the true aim of 
a library than the attempt to propagate or 
inculcate any particular set of doctrines, in 
theology or in politics. But this is entirely 
different from a method of conducting the 
library which will cause the reader to turn his 
mind in some definite direction, and concen- 
trate his attention on some specific subject. 
As in a school, the pupil is not to have his 
ideas on subjects of the day poured into him 
by the teacher, but to be taught to think for 
himself; so, in the work of the library, the 
reader is not to be trained into adopting some 
one specific opinion, but is to be set at inves- 
tigating some particular topic for himself. 
But, above all, let it be some one thing, and 
not ‘‘ anything, no matter what.” 

Still further, it has been claimed that such 
assistance as this tends to place the student 
himself in a false relation to his work, leading 
him to feel that it has all been done for him, 
and thus encouraging him in indolent mental 
habits. It is certain that there are readers 
and students who would take this view of it. 
But what sort of a conception of right methods 
of study must such a student have? He 
regards that as the end and completion of his 
work which is intended only as a preparation 
for it. And, besides, it is proper to inquire 
whether this class of students will pursue a 
more beneficial course if such assistance is 
not furnished. But the testimony of pro- 
fessors and teachers is to the effect that ‘‘ the 
lazy student will be lazy still,” whether fur- 
nished with intelligently devised assistance or 
not. As regards the students who appreciate 
the value and true purpose of such aid, how- 
ever, the testimony is no less decided, and 
extremely gratifying. For convenience, | 
quote from some of the Harvard professors 
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cited by Mr. Winsor in his last report, but 
similar statements reach us from all quarters 
where such methods are in use. One of 
these professors says: ‘‘It is impossible to 
overestimate the worth of the bibliographical 
indications and helps.” ‘‘ There is not one 
forensic in ten that does not show pains- 
taking study.”* Another says: ‘So far from 
unfitting the writers for original work, it 
seems to me that the aid thus given induces 
the student to examine different authorities, 
and to weigh them carefully, instead of blindly 
following some possibly untrustworthy writer, 
discovered by chance.” He adds: “ It can- 
not fail to teach them—what is generally the 
last thing learned—the proper use of books.” ¢ 

We believe, then, that while some draw- 
backs and a few difficulties are to be noticed, 
they are decidedly counterbalanced by the 
manifest advantages of these methods, and 
by the opportunities which they furnish of 
bringing the work of the library into close 
association with the work, the study, and the 
thought of the individual reader. To bring 
particular books to the intelligent attention 
of particular readers is the principle under- 
lying them, and it is almost certain that in 
this way the library may effectually identify 
itself with those ‘‘ wide, deep currents of 
popular taste ” so impressively pointed out in 
an address${ at the Boston Conference in 
1879, by Mr. Adams. 


A FASHIONABLE READING-ROOM., 


For the Fifth Avenue Reading-room, New 
York, recently opened, the entire parlor floor of a 
house has been taken, fitted up conveniently and 
appropriately, with tables filled with the choicest 
variety of literature to be found both in the Old and 
New Worlds. Luxurious easy-chairs are scattered 
through the rooms. Artistic decorations on the 
walls greet the eye. Fragrant jerdiniéres are in 
the windows. Writing-desks with drop-lights are 
also provided; telephone and district telegraph 
communication is to be had with all parts of the 
city. These conveniences will be of great service to 
ladies and gentlemen, the reading-room being open 
from 8 A. M. to 10.30 P. M. Tickets are to be 
shown on entering, and will be $5 annually. A 
department to take charge of packages at nominal 
rates will prove a great convenience to ladies shop- 
ping for a few days in town. Among those who 
have subscribed to the reading-room are prominent 
persons in the world of fashion, art, literature, and 
science. The papers and journals will furnish 
them with the latest news, o# difs, and items of in- 
terest and importance from all parts of the world. 
This new reading-room is under the supervision of 
Miss Sarah H. Leggett.—. Y. Mail. 

* Dr. Peabody, in 3d rept. Librarian Harvard Univ., p. 9 


t Professor T. S. Perry, in 3d rept. Librarian Harvard 
Univ., p. 10. t LiBRARY JOURNAL, V. 4, P. 337- 
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EDITED BY CHARLES A, (¢ TER. 


[The extracts made in this department are much condensed 
and connecting words are often altered or inserted in order to 


piece the sentences together. ] 
a. Library economy, history, and reports. 
[He Boston ATHEN#UM. (In Sunday Herald, 
Jan. 23.) 13¢ col. 


CTION and public libraries. (In Worcester dail 


F 


Spy, Feb. 3-) 1 col. 

Commenting on Mr. Hubbard’s statement that, 
of the books bought during the past five years for 
the lower hall, or circulating department, 70 per 
cent. were “story books,” technically called fiction 
and juveniles; that of the volumes circulated from 
the lower hall and branches during the same time, 
not less than four-fifths were novels and story 
books, says that in the Worcester Public Library 
only 24 per cent. of the purchases were of this 
class, or, deducting mere replacements of worn- 
out copies, the number of new novels added to the 
library was almost exactly 20 per cent. of all the 
books purchased for the circulating department. 
But, deducting from the whole number bought the 
whole number withdrawn in the circulating depart- 
ment, nearly 161% per cent. were novels ; of the net 
additions to all the departments of the library, 
about 7% per cent. were novels. 

“The common argument against novels in public 
libraries, that at the best they afford only harmless 
pleasure, and that the public money ought not to 
be spent in providing pleasures for the public, is 
not sound. The former assumption is not true, 
and the latter, whether true or not, is not practi- 
cally accepted as a rule of action by any govern- 
ment now existing, or that ever did exist, national, 
state, or municipal. What government ever ob- 
jected, on principle, to spending money for archi- 
tectural effects, making its structures cost more 
than was necessary for strictly utilitarian purposes, 
as Gradgrinds measure utility, so that they might 
be more pleasing to the publiceye? Or what gov- 
ernment ever refused, for like reason, to make pro- 
visions for public parks, or for public amusement, 
such as fire-works or band playing? What gov 
ernment provides its officials with only the cheap- 
est possible quarters and facilities for transacting 
the public business ? Pleasure in itself is not only 
not ignoble, but it is certainly one, and not the 
least, among the objects of existence. As Herbert 
Spencer, a somewhat severe philosopher, says in 
his ‘ Data of ethics,’ the cultivation of a pleasurable 
consciousness is a prime duty of life, and gives an 
increase of energy, bodily, mental, and spiritual ; 
it raises the tide of life, and a neglect of pleasure 
is to be deprecated, even on moral grounds alone.” 





HUBBARD, JAMES M. Memorial respecting the 
Public Library, presented [to the Common 
Council] Feb. 3. (Conclusion in Boston ev'g 
Transcript, Feb. 4.) 


 A-competent person should be charged with 
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the duty of carefully selecting the books most 
useful to the public. The purchase and circula- 
tion of novels should cease. The printing of 
simple catalogues of the main library should begin 
without delay. An index to the subjects in the 
card catalogue, showing under what head each can 
be found, and primer catalogues of the English 
works on the various trades, arts, and manufact- 
ures in which our citizens are engaged, as well as 
of the best histories, biographies, descriptive works 
of this and other countries, elementary scientific 
treatises and simple courses of reading should also 
be printed. The government of the library should 
also be placed in the hands of the librarian, assisted 
by a council of the principal officers, the duties of the 
trustees being naturally those relating to the general 
oversight. 1 would alsorecommend that the expen- 
sive practice of binding books in the library be 
abandoned, and that the examining committee, 
instead of, as now, being appointed by the trustees, 
should be appointed by the mayor.” 

MILWAUKEE P. L. 3dan. report, Oct. 1. Milw., 

1880. 57+ [1] p. O. 

Added, 1399 v. (of which 22 per cent. was in Fic- 
tion and Juvenile literature ; the previous year it 
was 59 per cent.; the average cost in all classes 
was $1.35 a vol.); total, 16,410; issued, 86,328 (of 
which Fiction and Juv. form 69.8 per cent.). Mr. 
Linderfelt, the librarian, introduces in his report the 
new spellings authorized by the Spelling Reform 
Association in its well-known “ five rules.” “ Aim- 
less, hap-hazard reading is what the library shud 
work against, with all possibl means, and I consider 
it, therefor, highly desirabl that provision be 
made for the periodical publication of accession 
lists, annotated if possibl, which the patrons of our 
library may carry home and search at their leisure.” 
He also urges each teacher to “inform us, som 
time in advans, what the subject of his instruction 
is to be, what topics he desires his pupils to look 
up, what themes he intends to hav treated in their 
compositions,” so that “a carefully prepard ref- 
erens list, giving all the books which the library 
contains on that subject, cud be placed in the hands 
of the pupil. Much time and energy is now 
wasted in the attemt of pupils to find out for them- 
selvs what the attendants at the library cud do 
much better for them, if they wer not called upon 
at a moment’s notis to serv up their quota of 
books on a given subject.” 


THE MUSEUM reading-room. (In St. James 
gazelle, Dec. 2.) 1% col. 

Stimson, H: A. Our public library [in Worces- 
ter], what a new-comer has to say about it. 
(Reprinted from the Winneapolis Tribune, in the 
Worcester d. Spy, Feb. 4.) 1 col. 





The new-comer is very complimentary. 

“In 1859, a citizen of Worcester, Dr. J: Green, 
gave his private library of 7000 volumes to the city, 
subsequently added 5000 volumes more, and then 
left by will $30,000 as a permanent fund for its 
future enlargement. 

* When this gift was made, there was a library 





















































































association owning about 4500 books. This asso- 
ciation at once offered its volumes to the city, to 
be used in connection with Dr. Green’s, the one to 
be a reference library, the other the nucleus of a cir- 
culating library. 

“ The city promptly accepted both gifts, erected a 
library building, and placed the library upon its tax 
list. But it was discovered after a while that the 
library was not much used. Something more is 


needed than a collection of books in an accessible 
building. The librarian was changed, and under 


the new management began the career which has 
made this library, small as it is, one of the best 
known and most useful in the land. 

* How has this been effected? By the use of very 
simple means. The new librarian made it a rule 
that everybody should be received with courtesy 
and made to feel as if the library existed for his 
special benefit, and that no one, young or old, 
should be allowed to leave the library without the 
information sought, if it were possible to find it. 
Nothing is too trivial. A school-boy wants to 
know how dates are gathered from the tops of a 
palm-tree, and a half-hour, if necessary, is cheer- 
fully given to finding out. A teacher has a class in 
geography,and a large number of illustrated books 
of travel are placed in her hands to exhibit to her 
scholars, or tomake selections from for their read- 
ing. A student comes in with some curious ques- 
tion of name or date, and the library is ransacked 
until it is definitely settled. Some timid or illiter- 
ate person ventures an inquiry; it is not regarded 
as enough to put an er in his hand; the 
particular reference is found for him, collat- 
eral information is gathered, and he is not allowed 
io depart until he is eager to return to learn more. 

“ Butall this has not satisfied the intelligent enthu- 
siasm of this accomplished librarian. He has suc- 
ceeded in drawing to the library a large proportion 
of all the teachers in the city, and there are seven 
or eight large educational institutions, 
public schools, giving them instruction in the use 
of books of reference, and sec uring their active co- 
Speration in inducing their scholars to make 


other 


besides the 


con- 


stant use of the library. Special privileges are 
allowed to teachers in taking out books for them- 
selves and for their scholars, which are used to 


such an extent that one grammar-school principal, 
who has done a very considerable work in influenc 
ing the reading of his scholars, draws in their 
names as many as fifty books at a time. 

“ Tt will be asked, How much does all thi 
As many as 1200 readers have been supplied by the 


library in a single day. The city is now giving 
but $8000 a year and the dog tax, some $2600 
more, for the total support of the library. For this 


small annual appropriation the city is receiving a 
benefit that is simply incalculable. It extends to 
every rank and class of Special efforts 
ha ve been made to reach the foreign element of the 
community, and now young Swedes and French- 
men are constantly found in the library Every 
evening many young mechanics are to be seen 
reading in the line of their work, and great care is 
taken to secure and put in their hands that 
will be thus technically helpful to them. The mas- 
ter mechanics and manufacturers here are so well 


society. 


books 
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persuaded of the value of the library that they are 
enthusiastic inits support. In some departments of 
industry it is almost indispensable. 

“T recently wanteda table made, and was referred 
at once to the library. Many volumes of designs 
were put in my hands, and when I had found what 
I wanted in a German work, the cabinet-maker, 
with tracing-paper and pencil, was quickly able to 
supply himself with all the details necessary to the 
successful production of an article otherwise unat 
tainable.” 


[THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. ] 


Accounts of the Conference appeared in the 


Washington and Baltimore papers the day 
New York, 


Of accounts coming 


suc- 
ceeding each session, and also in the 
Boston, and Chicago papers. 
of the Conference and containing 


the 


from members 


more or less critical remark, following have 


reached me: By W: E. Foster, in Providence 
ad. Journal, Feb. 14 and 15 wort 39 cm.); J. 
Winsor,* in the Boston d. Advertiser, Feb. 15 (47 
cm.); C: A. Cutter,t in the Medion, Feb. 17 (31 
cm.); and J. K. [ Hoyt],¢ in the Newark d. 
Advertiser, Feb. 12, 15 (64 cm.) 


‘There is no necessary shape for the preser 
tion of the essential elements of a good library 





edifice. They may differ widely, and each library 
in a measure requires its own peculiar kind of in 
casing. Several may be equally good, and they 


will all be found to place fitness for its purposes as 
the leading element of construction—a principle 
utterly ignored in the Boston Public Library, the 
Peabody Institute at Baltimore, and the Public 
Library of Cincinnati. Mr. Poole’s and Mr. 
sor’s plans present distinctive features, and they will 
severally commend themselves to different people, 
no doubt. It is enough to know that they avoid th 
fatal errors which have made the lil rary structures 
already named such abortive attempts at providing 
an adequate environment to the great collection of 
books which they contain.” 

t* Mr. Poole attacked with great force the cus- 
tomary ecclesiastical style of building—a lofty nave 
and galleries —on the 
want of economy, w ant of quiet, and 
heat in the upper The latter 
however, is no longer valid, since the possibility 
has been discovered of drawing off the air from 
below, which almost entirely equalizes the temper- 
ature of the loftiest buildings, as is shown in the 
Peabody Institute at Baltimore, and in the Li- 
brary of Brown University at Providence. Mr. 
Poole’s own suggestion is a novel, perhaps an 
epoch-making, plan. We say ‘perhaps,’ because 
Americans are extremely conservative in such mat- 
ters, or rather they are sheep-like, and are now all 
running in one direction. Moreover, it is intended 
merely for areference library, and requires a lot 200 
feet square, whereas libraries for reference merely 
are not numerous in America, nor are lots of that 
size attainable in all cities. The new idea, which 
to some extent resembles that followed at the Uni- 


Vin- 


with side alcoves score of 
excessive 


stories. objection, 
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versity Library of Vienna, is to construct around a 
quadrangle a series of ten fire-proof apartments, 
each forming a little library in itself, with its own 
entrance from a corridor in the quadrangle, its own 
attendants, lighting and heating arrangements, and 
works of reference, and each containing books only 
of oneclass. Thereis no direct entrance from one 
room to another, and no possibility of the commu- 


or! 


nication of fire. As the library grows, story after 
story can be added to any height that will not darken 
the quadrangle. If we must have a sobriquet, this 


might be called the monastic or prison* style of 
library architecture; but it must be noted that the 
cells are light, airy, cheerful rooms, fifty feet square. 
rhe good points are separation of readers, insuring 
greater quiet, special acquaintance of ‘attendants 
with their own departments, and the four great 
requisites of all library construction—air, light, 
heat, and fire-proofing. Such merits won over 
many of the audience; others would prefer a 
general reading-room, combined with special study- 
rooms and with the stack system, as shown in an 
imperfect first attempt at Harvard College Library. 
Chey think this capable of affording every advan- 
tage of the isolating plan, with greater compactness 
of storage, and therefore economy of time to libra- 
rians and readers, and greater unity of management 
and ease of supervision. It is, at least, better 
suited to a circulating library. A plan was also 
presented, by Mr. Smithmeyer, for the new Con- 
gressional Library; it may be an architectural 
success, but was certainly a bibliothecal failure. 
Want of time unfortunately prevented any dis- 
cussion; but the opinion of the audience, as 
expressed in private conversation, utterly con- 
demned the idea made prominent in the paper, 
that because the library is a public building all 
parts of it must be opened to the noisy army of 
sight-seers, no matter how much space is wasted in 
providing for their passage, nor how much their 
walking and talking interfere with study. The 
librarians were not a little indignant to see the uses 
of a library so entirely ignored.” 

t“I am really impressed with the gathering. 
These who are here seem to make up a body of 
harmonious workers, earnest thinkers, and excel- 
lent speakers. Whether they have found the true 
hub around which to revolve, I do not know. To 
me it is the adaptation of the library to the for- 
warding of technical or practical education. The 
popular circulating library, whose true literature 
and false bear about the same proportion that 
Falstaff’s pennyworth of bread did to ‘all that 
sack,’ is to me an abomination, and I do not believe 
in the pride of filling a great building with books, 
two-thirds of which might be burned with no loss 
to the public morals. That the ultimate effect of 
such an association as this will be excellent, I 
cannot doubt. At present there isa lack of con- 
centration of thought. Each man thinks of his 
own library and its needs, and there are enough 
general subjects laid out for discussion—many of 
them of but little importance—to keep the Confer- 
ence at work for three months, and its committees 
for the balance of the year.” 

“ There was from the beginning an overpowering 
sense of Cambridge, Harvard, and Boston—a feel- 








ing among the inferior planets that they were 
revolving around the Hub. There was too much 
attention paid to the great libraries and altogether 
too little to the lesser. There was much learned 
and elaborate advice given which will never be 
followed, and not much of the breath of life fell 
upon the seed scattered by the wayside. It was 
shown how large institutions should be arranged, 
managed, and housed, but not how books can be 
brought within reach of the toiling masses who 
need them the most ; not a word for the embryonic 
library, not a word for the farmers’ boys and 
girls, who, lacking the advantages of the cities, too 
often supply the place of solid reading with the 
illustrated papers and stale novels. There were a 
score of librarians present who are responsible for 
the mental nutriment of factory operatives and the 
laboring poor, who were silent during the entire 
Conference, and there were others who would have 
plead the cause of the corner school-house libra- 
ries, had an opportunity been given. The subject 
that should have taken precedence of all the others, 
*The Place of a Library in a System of Educa- 
tion,’ was brought in at the end of the evening 
session, when the members were eager to adjourn 
to attend a reception, and it consequently fell flat, 
and a topic which might well engage the attention 
of senators drew forth nothing worthy of a line of 
notice. The value of such an association is un- 
doubted; it has within it learning, sharpness of 
intellect, the elements of progress; but it would 
be well to remember that in this country it is the 
duty of intellect to grapple with ignorance, that 
intelligence must come down from its pedestal and 
lift the lowly up to its own level. Princeton and 
Yale can take care of themselves, and essays writ- 
ten for their benefit might as well be unwritten. 
What we need above all things is the multiplication 
of free libraries under intelligent direction, and 
their adaptation to the growing industries of the 
country, or to the expansion of the human mind 
where it is unreached by the strong current flow- 
ing through the concentrated centers of activity. 


*\. he i” 


S. F. SMITH’s History of Newton, Mass. (Boston, 
1880, 851 p. O.), contains a history of the public 
libraries, pp. 663-682. 


Mr. MCALISTER writes to Noles and queries, 
Oct. 16, p. 307, that he is “engaged on a work on 
libraries and librarians,” and that “notes, biblio- 
graphical and statistical, on libraries and librarians, 
will be welcome.” 


The Antiguary promises for 1881 the following 
papers relating to libraries : 

Mornings in some of the private libraries of 
England, by E. R. Graves ; on some ancient styles 
of book-binding, by H. B. Wheatley; some royal 
and noted letters in the Lambeth Palace Library, 
by S. W. Kershaw; the Halliwell Broadsides, at 
the Cheetham Library, by W. E. A. Axon. 


*“The Harvard stack is the frvison plan. No one can 
enter the stack-room without getting the impression that he 
is in an improved modern prison.” —W; F; P 










































































c. Bibliografy. 


ARLIA, C. Vocabolarietto bibliografico. Fine. 


(In // didbliofilo, 1880, num. 12.) 


BALDAMUS, E: Die Erscheinungen der deutschen 
Literatur auf dem Gebiete der katholischen The- 
ologie, 1875-79 ; systemat. geordnet m. e. alphab. 
Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1881. 3 + 92 p. 


8° 3 m.; m. der protestant. Theologie zusam- 


Register. 


men 0 m. 

Auf dem Gebiete der protestantischen 

rheologie, 1875-79. [/did.] 1881. 2 + 144 

p. 8°. 4m. 

H., Jr. Bibliography of bicycling. 

the Christmas annual, “Icycles,” of 7%. 
wid for 1880. Ed. by H. Etherington.) 


Same. 


BLA 
(In 


KWELL, 


Contains upward of 100 notices relating to bi- 
cycling, commencing with a notice of an article in 


the London magazine, Aug., 1769, down to the lit- 
erature of the current year. }. ©. 
[BRUNET, Gustave.] La bibliomanie en 1880; 


bibliog. retrospective des adjudications les plus 
remarquables faites cette année et de la valeur 
primitive de ces ouvrages par Philomneste junior. 
Brux., Gay et Doucé, 1880. 89 p. 8°. 


[ Brunet, Gustave.] Les fous littéraires; essai 
bibliog. sur la littérature excentrique, les illu- 
mines, visionnaires, etc.; par Philomneste junior. 
Brux., 1880. p- 8°. ro fr. 


227 

“On ne saurait trop recommander ces petites 
notices a l’aide desquelles (tant les indications des 
sources y sont nombreuses et précises) on pourrait 
facilement écrire l’histoire développée de la plupart 
des livres et des auteurs cités.”—Zamizey de Lar- 
rogue in Philobiblion, Dec. 











DESMAZIERES, 
(Pages 111-383 


Soc. Hist. de 


Bibliographie tournaisienne. 
of v. 18 of the Bulletins de la 
rournai. ) 

Extends to 1726; describes 683 works published 
by 20 printers ; is to be continued to the end of the 
century. 


HoLpEN, E: S. List of the published writings of 
{erschel on astronomical subjects. 
W: N, 
D.) 


(Pages 215- 
Sir Herschel. Y., 1881, 6 
+ 1 + 238 p. 
LINDE, Dr. A. v. d. 
Schachlitteratur [850—1800]. Berlin, Springer, 


1881. 


Das erste Jartausend der 


112 p. 8°. 5 m. 


Riccarpi, P. Biblioteca matematica italiana, dalle 
origine della stampa ai primi anni del secolo 19. 
Modena ( 


2), 1880. 3 Vv. 


), 1873 


pt. I, v. 1), 1870; 733 


8°. 


(pt. I, v.2 


\Pp- 
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Reuscu, F. H. Die indices librorum prohibitorum 


et expurgandorum des 16 Jahrhunderts. (In 


Neuer Anzeiger, Aug., p. 


g 257-204. ) 


ROWELL, G: P. American newspaper directory. 
N. Y., 1880. 1044 p. 1. O. 
SHEPHERD, R: Herne. The bibliography of 


Dickens ; a bibliographical list in chronological 

order of the published writings in prose and 

verse of Dickens, 1834-80 [including his letters 

and speeches]. [London, 1880.] 8 + 107 p. O. 

F Dickens Lin. 
JOURN., 4: 420. 


Cook’s Bibliography, see 





SHEPHERD, R: Herne. The bibliography of Thack- 


eray; a bibliographical list, in chronological 
order, of the writings, drawings, and sketches 
of Thackeray, 1829-80. London, Elliot Stock, 
1880. 8°. 
250 copies printed to match the “ édition de 
luxe.” 


OS. 


Mr. J: M. Lee publishes, in the Johns Hopkins 
University calendar for Jan., a list of the Bal- 
timore newspapers in the Maryland Historical 
Society’s library. 

Don Francisco CARRASCO is preparing a cata- 
logue of all the materials of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries preserved in the “ Archivo de las 
Indias,” and relating to the discovery and descrip 
tion of America, for the Congress of Americanists 
to be held at Madrid in September, 1881. 


ficference Lists. 


ITED BY W. E. FOSTER. 


EI 


EVOLUTION AND THEISM. 


owell Institute, 


Diman.] 


[References to two lectures before the I 
Boston, in March, 1880, by Prof. J. L 
A. Evolution as a scientific theory. 
The gradual development of the theory is 
very clearly traced by E. L. Youmans, 


in the “ American cyclopzdia,” v. 7, P» 
10-17. 
The theory, as held by Lamarck (1815), is 


compared with that held by Mr. Darwin 


(1858-71), in Butler’s “ Evolution, new 
and old.’”’ See also Winchell’s “ Doc- 
trine of evolution.”’ 

Mr. Darwin’s views are elaborated in his 
“ Origin of species” (1858); in his “ Va- 
riation of animals and plants” (186 
and in his “ Descent of man” (15 
new ed. 1877 

For its biologi lly 
Huxley’s * Man’s placein nature ” (1863); 
Huxley’s “ American addresses” ( 1877) : 









gical application, see speci: 














Tyndall’s “ Address at Belfast ’’ (1874) ; 
sastian’ volution and the origin of 

Schmidt’s “ Doctrine of 
” (1873 





lescent and Darwinism and 


Haeckel’s “ History of creation ” (1876 


By Herbert Spencer it"has been applied to 





every ce é f thought, in his “ Syn- 
thet pl ] hv.”? 
B. /t t / n / 
Mr. Spencer, not only in his “ Data of 
ethics ’’ (1879), but in his other discus- 


sions, gives the question of theism no 


Mr. Clifford, in his “ Lectures and essays 
1879), holds that no volition has been 
exercised except that of finite beings. 
Their positions are questioned in Herbert’s 
“ Realistic assumptions.” 


Professors Stewart and Tait, in “The un- 
seen universe,” hold that the principle of 








cont ity in evolution is not inconsistent 
with theism. 
Similar ground is ta Cocker’s “ The- 


xe In 





i 

tic conception of the rid 1575). 

Also in Winchell’s “ Reconciliation of 
science and religion ” (1877). 

Also in Newman Smyth’s “Old faiths in 
new light ’’ (1878 

The form of evolution held by Mr. Darwin 
is claimed by Professor Asa Gray, in his 
“ Darwiniana,” to “coincide with .the 
theistic ” And in his Yale lect- 
ures atural science and religion” 

1880), he examines the relation of evo- 








lution to a belief in causation. 


Janet has a ch on evolution in his 


“ Final causes,” and discriminates between 






efficient and final causes. 
ll’s “ Reign of 





See, also, the Duke of Ar 


This is also intelligently stated in G. F. 
work, “ The logic of Christian 
evidences,” p. 87-96 (153 











[ Ww { N f \ T i 7 \ { L ; 7 } * { V ) id 7 f 7¢ 
TER TATION ) VATUR 
dD. pment of m n f mat na 


various eastern na- 
mé¢ of absorption, or 
d by Draper, in his 
} » 





ion and science,” ch. 5. 


See, also, Max Miiller’s Hibbert lectures on 


Xeligion in India.”’ Zeller’s “ Die vor 
okratische Philosophie ”’ traces this ele 
ment in Greek th 

See, also, an articl 
t ht,” in revi 
in the West f 





Am. ed., p. 8-23 
Its re-appearance in early Christjan thought 
is indicated in Neander’s “ History of 
Christian dogmas,”’ 
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Spinoza’s statement of the immanence of 
God is in his “ Ethics,”’ book 1, proposi- 
tion 138. 

The immense influence of Spinoza on sub- 
sequent thought is traced by Dr. Samuel 
Osgood, in the North American review, 
March, 1877, p. 286-88 

Also, by Hillebrand, in his lectures on “ Ger- 
man though ¢ the thought of 
Hegel and Goethe. 

The modern conception of the inter-relation 
of forces is clearly stated by W. R. Grove, 
in his paper on “ The correlation of physi- 
cal forces,”’ p. 3-210 of the volume, “ The 
correlation and conservation of forces.” 

Also, other papers in the same yolume. 

Herbert Spencer has applied the doctrine of 
immanence to physical science, in his 

| “ First principles.” 

Mr. Tyndall,in his address at Belfast, Aug. 
19, 1874, ascribed to matter itself “the 
promise and potency of every form and 


ht,”’ as affectin 














quality of life.” 
B. Methods of interpretation. 

The tendency to anthropomorphism is re- 
marked on by Matthew Arnold, in his 
“ Literature and dogma ” (p. 120-24, Am. 
ed.). 

Yet the necessity of some form of concep- 
tion which can be comprehended by the 
human mind, is claimed by G. F. Wright, 
in “The logic of Christian evidences,” 
p. 121-22. 

Three principal analogies have been pre- 
sented. 

See Ueberweg’s account of Democritus, in 
his “ History of philosophy,” v. 1, p. 67- 
71. 

1. Mechanical Action. } 
2. That of th west intellizence, unconscious and 
involuntary. 

See Hartmann’s “ Philosophy of the uncon- 
scious. 

Illustrative discussions of instinct are found 
in Lindsay’s ‘* Mind in lower animals.” 

And of involuntary muscular and nerve ac- 
tion in Lewes’s “Problems of life and 
mind,” v. 3, 4 

Also, in Bain’s “ The senses and the intel 

| lect.”’ 
3. That nt gen. known, th 

Evolution has been shown to be not incon- 
sistent with the idea of “ Final cause.” 
See preceding lecture, “ Evolution and i 
theism.” 

The relation of the human will to action is 
discussed by T. W. Fowle, in an article 
on “The place of will in evolution,” 
Nineteenth century, March, 1879, p. 3 
404. 

The conception of an all-pervading force 
in nature is expressed in Wordsworth’s 
“Lines composed above Tintern Abbey, 

| on revisiting the Wye,” : 
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: school management 
for normal schools and normal institutes, 
ad j referer sce-book for teachers, 





aim {- is been to prod luce a work 


ds here presented have 
and thoroughly tested 





al account of the philosophy of 


ition of Kant’s metaphysical 
| analysis is searching, the 





say and knows how to say it forcibly 


an interesting chapter on 
w 7 ch upters are inserted—nots a- 





English art in 2 queen. ~ Springfield Re- 

















History of modern Europe. 








and more comy nite trans 
bout ten years ago by Li ip pincott 





Japp, ALEX. German life and literature in a series 
of biographical studies. Marshall, Japp & Co. 
Dr. Japp’s information on, Goethe is largely gathered from 

the pre-Adamite Goethe period. He gives a English 

and French review articles, but sh any acquaint- 
ance with the literary flood which in Germ: as lately 

been pouring forth on Goethe and his concerns His h 

does not even include Hermann Grimm, Diintzer, or Gideke ; 

it is bounded by nt Menzel, Rosenkrantz, and Schifer.— 

G: Strachey, in Academy 





ws scarce 
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Lamb, J/rs. MARTHA J. History of the city of 

New York. Barnes. 2 v. Q. cl. $20. 

Mrs. Lamb has succeeded in giving her readers something 
worthier than a mere chronicle of events. She has concerned 
herself quite as much with tt = social and other forces which 
have guided and controlled the course of the city’s history 
and growth. . rhe at of the book is as simple and 


straightforward as possible.—N. Y. eve. Post. 





OLIPHANT, J/rs. M. O. W. Cervantes. ree 
classics for Eng. readers.) Lippincott. S. cl. 
Mrs. Oliphant has ca ight a a glimpse of the real Cerv antes ; 

and her conception of his character is rendered with a clear- 

ness, a vigor y will make the hero of 

Lepanto, the captive of Algiers, and 





and an accuracy 






e author of the ‘* Don 
Quixote’’ as well known as any one of the heroes of her own 
novels. This is the best part of tl 0k, and the only part 
that can call forth hearty praise.— eum. 








RICHARDSON, ABBY SAGE. Familiar talks on Eee: 
lish literature. Jansen, McClur 2 
It is refreshing to find a book desig 
which seeks to give only what will : 
of the study—nz amely, to excite an interest in + wish litera- 
ture, cultivate a taste for what is best in it, and thus lay a 
foundation on which they can build by after-reading.—Nation. 








SEWARD, G: F. Chinese immigration in its social 
and economical aspects. Scribner. O. cl. $ 
Takes up the Ct in all its vari 

an d offers rel hiat »le > test 1 many prejyuck 
** Finds that the all f ninese in 

population here does not ; th: Chines . 

drone of the P: B« st; that they 










of great service t 
are still needed the I 3 
at the objections whict been advanced against the 
are in the main unwarranted; and that the mi 
incident to their presence may be readily abolished under 
ry | 


measure 





} 





or evils 





existing treaties and within the lines of ordinary legislation.” 
g g 


Pach, , ‘ to 
oston Saturday gazette 





SOLID FOR MULHOOLY. Carleton. D. cl. $1; 
pap. 50 c. 
A clever satire, but capable of exciting some serious 
thought in the American citizen 
here is a slender thread of story, 
Mulhooly rose from the post of boy 





g how Mich 


f-all-work in a grog- 





shop to be a Congressman. The sketch is said to be based 
especially upon the history of ring politics in Ph but it is 








plicable in every American city that has or has had a 
io - 


* boss —N. Y. Tribune 


STEVENS, A. Madame de Staél: a study of 
her life and times. Harper. 2 v. OD. cl. $3. 
Dr Stevens has c ynsulted almost everything avail = : 

has digested the whole into a narrative which is sufficient, 

readab le, ace ompanying it with criticisms of the work, as 
well as of the life of his subject Both as a biographer and 
ctr ny ay sp » laudatory.—A t ri 








WINTER, W: Life, stories, poems of John 

Brougham. Osgood. D. cl. $2. 

A fragmentary autobiography; a synopsis of Brougham’s 
career, as written by himself; a report of a interview pub- 
lished in the Herald; a paper by Mr. Noah Pe ks on 
Brougham’s club life; a supplementary memc by Mr 
Winter, originally printe¢ lin the 777 nd 2 a collection 
of Brougham’s tales, poems, and other miscellaneous writ- 
ings 
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Notes and Qurcries. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 





General Potes. 








DAILY NoTes.—No doubt there are some libra- 
ries, especially in small communities, which hesi- 
tate to adopt this system, from a feeling that 
subjects of “ current interest’ would not be found 
for each day’s use. But such libraries, certainly, 
can use the historic and literary associations which 
are found linked with every day of the year by 
such a book as Chambers’s “ Book of days.” It is 
interesting, however, to notice that, in quite a num- 
ber of libraries, the practice of “ occasional notes ” 
has been introduced, even where the daily practice | 
has not been adopted. W: E. F. 


VARNISH FOR METALLIC CATALOG GUIDE 
CARDs.—Wanted: A cheap effective enamel or 
varnish for zinc or tin guides in catalog drawers. 
Zinc oxides, and then smuts the cards that lie next 
it, by rubbi ing against them ; and tin does to some 
extent the same. Celluloid would be the very 
ideal material for guide-cards were it not for the 
prohibitory price which the patentees place upon 
it, which puts it entirely out of the question. It 
costs from five to ten times as much as zinc. 


[ WE find a “ French varnish for morocco, man- 
ufactured by W. Zinsser & Co., 197 William St. 
N. Y.” effectual.—C: A. C.] 


EXTEMPORE SHADE FOR READING-LAMP.—An 
additional shade can sometimes be used with com- 
fort, and is made in a moment, as follows: Take a | 
half sheet of letter paper, or any somewhat similar | 
piece of stiffish paper; turn down about an inch 
and a half of one side of it, and emphasize the 
turn by a scrape with thumb-nail or paper-cutter. 
Then open the turned strip part way and set the | 

rip under the front edge of the shade of the | 
lamp, between the shade and the frame on which 
it rests. The rest of the sheet is to stand up in | 
front of the shade. The hold of the bent paper | 
will keep the sheet against the glass shade, and 
the paper agreeably modifies the effect of the light | 
on the eyes, without keeping any of it from the | 
table. 

CoLORED CARDS.—We are using a system for | 
recording loans somewhat modified from those of 
Mr. Schwartz and Mr. Cutter. Our tickets date 
from four points in the year, and we use a different | 
color for each quarter, as well as one for life- 
members, and one for extra entries of any sort. 
I was net able to find six colors in ordinary stock 
that were light enough to show pencil marks 
readily in all lights. I therefore had some cards 
printed with colored ink on white board, with a 
border about an eighth of an inch wide, of the same 
color on the top and bottom of the card. This 
shows in the rack as though colored all the way, 
while it gives a white surface to write on. It adds 
nothing to the cost. 

We have the following assortment now in use: 
White card, buff card, white with red border, do. 
light blue border, do. black border, also white, with 
the word “complimentary ” in place of the border, 

and a bright yellow card unprinted for extra 
books, etc. A. P. MASSEY. 


DRESDEN.—Our correspondent, P: Emil Rich- 
ter, whose excellent lists of additions to the Royal 
Library, published at his own expense, we have 
several times noticed, has been promoted from the 
position of second secretary to be first secretary. 


PROFESSOR MOMMSEN, in a letter of thanks to 
members of Oxford University for the gift of 
books to replace those destroyed by the burning 
of his library, says what he lost has been replaced 
and many valuable books added which he did not 
previously possess. 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN GEOGRAPHICAL So- 
CIETY, whose library consists of 12,000 works in 
26,000 v., has appointed a commission to throw 
out all unnecessary books, after which a catalog is 
to be prepared. The books rejected will be given 
to branch associations or sold to members of the 
society. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING.—The resolu- 
tion passed February roth by the A. L. A., urg- 
ing upon Congress to make speedy provision for a 
new building for the national library, was pre- 
sented on February 12th, by Senator Voorhees, 
chairman of the joint committee, and on the 15th 
he asked for a special evening for the consideration 

his bill. He said that the matter had been 
considered for eight years by four special commis- 
sions, and five or six joint committees, and that 
nearly a dozen reports have been made. $14,500 
have already been app ropriated by Congress to the 
expenses of the commissions, including drawing 
plans; and yet nothing whatever has been done. 
Mr. Voorhees made an earnest appeal for the con- 
sideration of the subject this session, but he was 
not successful. The matter must now lie over till 
another session. In the meantime the Library of 
Congress, with room for 300,000 volumes, has 
nearly 400,000. 


NORTHAMPTON, A/ass.—The will of Judge 
Charles E. Forbes, aged eighty-five, who was 
judge of the Massachusetts Supreme Court in 
1847, gives in trust to the town of Northampton 
$220,000, and as much more as the estate warrants, 
for a public library, $50,000 for a building, the 
income of $20,000 for maintenance, and the income 
of $150,coo for books. The town is to repair 
the building, restore it in case of destruction, and 
make additions as the number of books increases. 
The town is to appoint one or three trustees and a 
secretary and treasurer, to manage the funds and 
control the corporation. No minister of religion 
is to have anything to do with the management of 
the institution. In case the town fails to accept 
a the $220,000 is to go to Harvard 

College to establish a professorship of advanced 
scientific research. The town now has a $70,000 
library building and 13,000 volumes, e — with 
$40,000 for books, by J: Clark, and it was the 
intention of Judge Forbes that the two should be 
united. The whole estate amounts to about 
$300,000. 



































































